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THE MODERN CRIME 
OF LINGUACIDE 


Tme out of mind, ecrudity of language has been 
described as “murdering the king’s English.” That 
expression has been customarily applied to the grosser 
and more violent distortions of accepted usage. It 
suggests the kind of errors in grammar which even 
avery slightly educated person knows to be wrong, 
but which people who take no pride in their speech 
continue to perpetrate nevertheless. Crimes of vio- 
lence, however, are not necessarily the most heinous. 
Murder is no less criminal for being committed by 
subtle and insidious means. The modern method of 
putting good English to death is by a kind of slow 
poison, Little by little this works its evil way until 
well-nigh irreparable damage is done before we be- 
come aware of what is going on. 

To protest against the destruction of life in useful 
words is not by any means to assume an attitude of 
hostility toward change in language, or to imagine for 
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a moment that any language can be expected to re- 


main static. We do have many words, including a 
goodly number in very common use, which for cen- 
turies have kept their meaning unaltered. There is 
nothing “wrong,” however, in the way plenty of others 
have moved far away from their former significations. 
Through associations of ideas, words may continue to 
evolve by progressive steps until they carry meanings 
and connotations which no one could have foreseen. 
Meanwhile their original meaning, and any or all of 
the others developed along the way, may persist, or 
become rare or archaic, or be utterly forgotten as far 
as most people are concerned. Such processes are 
normal phenomena which have been operating since 
no one knows when. They may be said to be in the 
very nature of language. 

Yet there is surely a real difference between rational 
progression and slovenly confusion, the heedless ignor- 
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ing of distinctions which are worth the trouble of 
keeping clear. Back in the times when there was no 
public education whatever, when the art of printing 
was unknown, and when the overwhelming majority of 
people were quite illiterate as a matter of course, it 
was inevitable that language should be in a state of 
flux and that continuity should easily be lost. In these 
days, with our much-boasted improvements in educa- 
tion, there is no longer the same excuse for allowing 
the triumph of ignorance. 

To illustrate the degeneration of words within the 
past generation or so, no better example could be found 
than what has happened to the word type. This is 
especially ironical in view of the true meaning of the 
word: a sign, an emblem, a standard, a model or per- 
fect example which represents some recognized class. 
The word was still quite unspoiled when Emerson 
wrote in his essay on Nature that the “immediate 
dependence of language upon nature, this conversion 
of an outward phenomenon into a type of somewhat 
in human life, never loses its power to affect us.” 

The 1937 edition of Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
mentions as a “colloquialism” the use of the word to 
mean “kind” or “sort,” as “He won’t stand for that 
type of thing.” This corruption of type could hardly 
have begun much before the first World War. There 
is no slightest hint of it, for instance, in the 1911 
revision of the Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia. 

It will not be surprising, however, if the more com- 
fortable of our modern dictionaries soon omit even the 
slight disparagement of “colloquialism,” and simply 
recognize this distortion of sense as “established by 
usage.” Nowadays educational publications teem with 
repetition of this word—invariably used in ways which 
show beyond peradventure that its true meaning has 
not been suspected. In a recent article in which it 
occurs frequently, there is never the slightest hint of 
any other meaning than merely “kind” or “sort.” We 
meet such phrases as “the traditional type of card,” 
“any type of contest,” “the type of record desired,” 
“an informal type,” and so on. Indeed, in several 
places type has not merely lost its proper significa- 
tion, but no longer represents any real meaning at all. 
“An informal type of letter or note” means nothing 
more—as the phrase is used here, anyhow—than sim- 
ply an informal letter or note. Sometimes, in fact, 
the word is hardly even grammatical, and does not 
even stand for “kind” or “sort,” as when we read 
about “the newer types of reporting elementary 
school-work,” where manner or ways may be presumed 
to be what the author meant. To quote from another 
article carrying on this otiose use, we are informed 
in a “Report on a Code of Ethics” that “the break- 
ing of contracts by either party is an unethical type 
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of thing,” which must mean simply that such conduc, 
is unethical. 

With such linguistic leadership among specialists jp 
pedagogy, we need not be surprised to find simila 
abuse elsewhere. It appears commonly, for instance, 
in the literature of business administration. The cata. 
logue of a highly reputable institution describes , 
course in business finance as dealing with problems 
of “non-corporate types of organizations,” with atten. 
tion to “the many types of stocks and bonds,” [py 
another business course, “the factors studied are gen. 
eral in their nature and pertain to all types of manu. 
facturing enterprises.” Translated into more honest 
English the statement might read: the general factors 
studied pertain to all manufacturing enterprises, 

A circular issued by the U. S. Civil Service Com. 
mission, announcing an examination for policewomen, 
speaks of possible investigation of competitors “for 
the purpose of securing additional evidence as to their 
qualifications and fitness for this type of position, 

. 22 What can this verbiage mean other than evi- 
dence as to their fitness for this position? Inciden- 
tally, the same expression occurs elsewhere in this 
circular, and one will not look for it in vain in the 
average government form of almost any sort. 

As an offhand example of the way this meaningless 
use of type creeps into all kinds of contexts nowadays, 
we read: “Knowing what types of wine to serve and 
when helps you be a more perfect host.” Presumably 
this means “knowing what wines... .” To judge 
by the extent to which this abuse occurs in the writ- 
ings of present-day literary critics, we may suppose 
that probably many “purists” in language, examining 
the sentence just cited, would criticize the expression 
“more perfect”—which historically is quite justif- 
able—and would never notice the otiose “types”! A 
review of the movie, “King Solomon’s Mines,” speaks 
of a stampede of thousands of “wild animals of vari- 
ous types,” no doubt with reference to species. 

A list of the words now commonly employed with 
distorted meanings—made possible only by ignorance 
or gross carelessness—would be a long one indeed. 
Often it appears that the misused word is assumed to 
be a somewhat fancier synonym for the proper term 
which everyone knows. Such is doubtless the case 
with transpire, used as if it meant “happen,” antici- 
pate, used as if it meant merely “expect,” or ascertain 
as if it meant simply “to find out.” Not infrequently 
we see the headlong error of using a word for the very 
opposite of what it should mean, as when “comprise” 
is substituted for compose, or “infer” for imply. A 
curious example is the expression garbled, which s0 


1 The Phi Delta Kappan, February, 1950, p. 265. 
2U. 8. Government Printing Office, 16-62422-1. 
8 Collier’s for December 9, 1950, p. 84. 
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many people obviously take to mean something like 
“jymbled,” “confused,” or “mixed up.” On the con- 
trary, coming from an old word for sieve, it has prop- 
erly the meaning of having certain parts carefully 
selected for a purpose, usually unfair; so in “garbled 
evidence” the parts which seem to prove what is 
claimed are carefully picked out, and the rest (which 
might lead to a different conclusion) is omitted. 

Probably there are still those who object to the loose 
use of awful, but this is really a venial fault com- 
pared to the gross abuse of tremendous which is ex- 
tremely common nowadays in the language of even 
scholarly writers. This forceful term tremendous, 
which ought to mean “terrifying” or “such as to excite 
trembling,” is employed as if it meant no more than 
enormous—which latter itself would often be already 
a considerable exaggeration. Yet no one seems to 
notice the abuse at all any more. If the thing goes 
on, we may expect that in time a person will have to 
say “very tremendous” or “extraordinarily tremen- 
dous” to attract the slightest attention. 

Perhaps we may be justified in feeling that even a 
gross distortion of meaning is a less serious abuse of 
language than using words with no real meaning at 
all. We have seen how the widespread misuse of 
type frequently shades into this complete emptiness 
of signification. Since the adjective form has re- 
mained true to its proper sense, we may say that this 
handling of “type” is typical of much modern writing. 
In our day this seems to be becoming a deep-seated 
disease of English, not to be matched in degree in 
any other tongue. For instance as another example, 
fairly comparable to type, the word nature commonly 
appears with no discoverable content whatever. 
When someone says that a certain book is “of an in- 
teresting nature,” all he means is that it is an inter- 
esting book. Likewise individual is used as a mere 
synonym for “person,” with no thought of its implied 
contrast to a group or class of people, or to society 
asa whole. Particular loses the opposition to general 
which is the heart of its proper sense; “at this par- 
ticular time” means nothing more than now—which 
scarcely needs to be said. 

This modern malady of our language, however, is 
no mere matter of abusing this or that word such as 
the conspicuous examples we have noticed. It has 
spread into a general habit of loose wordiness, of 
parasitic cireumlocutions and abstractions to express 
ideas which could easily be put very simply. Often 
it appears at its worst in “professional” writing, in 
the sort of style which a thoughtful educator has de- 
seribed as “a dressing up of simple ideas in the wooly 
language of educationism,” which “substitutes clichés 
for the common-sense language of cultured people.’* 


- The Journal of Education (Boston), May, 1948, p. 
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The tendency in educational writing to deteriorate 
into empty wordiness is not a disease that has come 
upon us suddenly. A specimen paragraph from an 
article published nearly twenty years ago shows the 
symptoms in pronounced form: 


In treating the data derived by the above method, the 
prime object in this preliminary report was to throw them 
into such form that main tendencies and points of needed 
emphasis might be revealed. 
purposes it appeared desirable to discover those activities, 
which, in the judgment of this representative group of 
teachers, were of sufficient frequency, difficulty, impor- 


For immediate, practical 


tance, and need for college training to establish beyond 
doubt their claim to a place in a curriculum designed to 
train teachers for service in consolidated schools. The 
checked activities were, therefore, ranked according to the 
number of teachers who gave them either of the two high- 
est ratings on the four-point scale... .5 


Now there is not nearly so much mystery about 
“style” as some literary people are wont to imagine. 
While the peculiar tone of this sort of writing seems 
to pervade it throughout, yet a little analysis soon re- 
veals the elements which combine to produce its deadly 
effect. Notice, for instance, the lifeless expression 
“the above method.” This echoes the hackneyed style 
of conventional business letters. It calls attention to 
the page, rather than the thought. The method is not 
“above” (or on the preceding page) ; all that is above 
is a description of it. “This method,” if it had to be 
mentioned at all (as it did not), would have repre- 
sented more precise and much more natural thinking. 

“To throw them into such form” means, we sup- 
pose, to put them im such form; nothing is gained 
by the more violent expression which here replaces 
the established idiom. Then consider the “points of 
needed emphasis,” by which no doubt are meant the 
points which need emphasis. Then one may analyze 
the clause which reads: “activities which . . . were of 
sufficient . . . need for college training,” and reflect 
upon the fact that college training is something of 
which only people, not activities, can have need. Pres- 
ently we come to the “checked activities,” where we 
see a somewhat similar shifting of thought, a kind of 
confusion between realities and mere names “checked” 
on a list. “Checked activities” ought to mean activi- 
ties that are hindered or stopped, as when the teacher 
suddenly comes into the classroom during a book- 
throwing fray. This word check, in its modern slang 
use, has become a regular scourge. Within less than 
a full page of this article (and the pages are small) 
we find it in its various grammatical forms no fewer 
than fourteen times. Everything is “checked”—ex- 
cept the monotonous repetition of this bit of jargon. 

That sentence concerning the “checked activities” 
gives us further glimpses of the kind of machinery 
which is discussed from there on: “ratings,” “scales,” 

5 A.A.T.C. Quarterly, March 1932, p. 10. 
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and the like. Such devices, and the neatly mathe- 
matical “data” which they are supposed to yield, con- 
stitute a “technique.” If we go behind these abstrac- 
tions, however, and try to think in terms of human 
realities, we perceive that statistics arrived at in this 
way are not to be taken too seriously. That they have 
some rough practical value may he admitted, but they 
are vastly more arbitrary and less accurate than they 
look. 

Now, lest we be accused of being merely destructive 
in our criticism, let us try to restate the quotation in 
ordinary simple language: 

The main object of this report was to show what activi- 
ties were thought to be necessary in the training of teach- 
ers for consolidated schools. 


Surely no one will deny that this is a good deal easier 
to read than the other. Has anything really valuable 
been lost in the simplification? It is of course much 
harder work to trim a statement down thus to its low- 
est terms than to express it loosely and circuitously 
in cumbersome phraseology. Too many writers, alas, 
are not willing to expend the necessary effort. 

To avoid possibility of misinterpretation, perhaps 
it needs to be pointed out that there 1s nothing pecu- 
liarly American in this creeping paralysis of our lan- 
guage. It was thoroughly described more than a quar- 
ter-century ago by an English essayist who drew his 
examples exclusively from British writers, and whose 
treatment of the subject does not suggest any infer- 
ence that he had ever read anything written by an 
American. He was convinced that pseudo-technical 
abstract writing was “the convenient and natural 
refuge of confused thinking,” and that a writer who 
was not intellectually honest could not resist “the 
temptation to gloss over weak places by deliberate 
ambiguity.” For instance, he said, a man who is not 
really sure of the facts will write “without a twinge 
of conscience” that “the percentage of mortality due 
to measles is often exaggerated,” whereas “if he had 
said that fewer people die of measles than is supposed, 
he might have asked himself if he were sure it was 
true.” Or again: “The man who writes ‘instances of 
premature mortality are more frequent in the case of 
men than in the case of women,’ when he means that 
more men die young than women, sins against the 
light.’ 

The ideal of classic simplicity, which is the extreme 
opposite of such amorphous cloudiness, is expressed 
in Les Nouveaux Discours du Docteur O’Grady, by 
André Maurois. O’Grady and his friend Aurelle are 
men of intelligence; they discuss profound subjects, 
but they do so without pedantry, because they really 

¢ R. W. Chapman, ‘‘The Decay of Syntax,’’ in Modern 


Essays, Second Series, edited by Christopher Morley, New 
York, Harcourt Brace (1924), p. 169. 
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know how to live. When O’Grady lets fall an expres. 
sion that sounds too much like professional jargon, 
his friend calls him to order with a protest against 
“pompous and superfluous” phrases: “On peut toy 
dire avec les mots de tous.”" (Everything can be said 
with everybody’s words.) 

In recent years there has been extensive distortion 
of language which is not merely “intellectually” dis. 
honest, but dishonest in the plainest and clearest sense. 
Subversive propaganda has systematically sought to 
deceive the innocent by arbitrary employment of re. 
spectable terms for a base counterfeit of their sup. 
posed meaning. A most conspicuous example is the 
word communism. Not so long ago in the perspective 
of history, it was an innocent name for a voluntary 
way of life comparable to that of the early Christian 
Church. Now, with a continuing pretense that it 
stands for something highly idealistic, it covers tyran- 
nical oligarchy, dictatorship, totalitarian rule, Rus. 
sian imperialism, and all the tricks of deceit on the 
one hand, and terrorism on the other, that unscrupu- 
lous men can possibly devise. 

So the least democratic of all governments vaunts 
its “democracy,” and uses “capitalistic” (which ought 
not to imply anything evil) as a term of reproach 
against the only nations whose history has taught 
them something of what democracy means. The pres- 
ent-day enemies of freedom and peace have reduced 
to a sort of science the shameless prostitution of words 
which we naturally assume to represent intelligible 
ideas. Instead of being a means to bring about under- 
standing, language is used as an instrument to mislead 
and confuse as much as possible. Thus the people 
who do most to cause war are vociferous in their lip- 
service to “peace”; the nation which follows a settled 
policy of outrageous aggression angrily denounces 
other nations as the “aggressors.” 

It seems hardly possible to go farther in such em- 
ployment of language without relationship to reality 
than the solemn and repeated distortion practiced by 
the Chinese Communist delegation to the United 
Nations in December, 1950. A newspaper writer ad- 
mirably summarized the situation: 


It is difficult to read Mr. Wu’s ‘‘press conference” 
without a feeling of sheer bewilderment. It has some of 
the aspects of a grotesque dream in which everything is 
inside out, in which one walks on ceilings, in which water 
is dry and lead is feather-light. Words have lost their 
meaning and their context. The whole concept of factual 
truth has not been betrayed but totally discarded. 

This raises a grim question: Is the Chinese Communist 
spokesman actually living in such a topsy-turvy world 
that he can honestly believe his own words? If he, and 
any number of his colleagues, actually think those 


tAndré Maurois, Nouveaux Discours du Docteur 
O’Grady, Paris, Grasset, 1950. 
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thoughts and really believe that they have any relation 
to what is happening in our world and in our minds, then 
we are faced with an appallingly difficult problem of 
making ourselves understood even in the slightest. This 
isn’t just a language barrier; it is a total comprehension 


parrier.§ 


Certainly the defense of our nation, the main- 
tenance of our way of life, the protection of human 
freedom, here and elsewhere, will require a great deal 
more than any mere words, however used. Neverthe- 
less a decent respect for language becomes constantly 
more important to the success of democratic govern- 
ment, which must depend upon honest communication 
and clear understanding among a whole people. This 
is something which we need to realize. 

The mass murder of language which Communist 


8 The New York Times, editorial, December 18, 1950. 


Reborts... 
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leaders have perpetrated is not something that has 
burst suddenly out of a clear sky. By our own slack- 
ness we have helped to make it possible. We should 
have far less to fear from any influence of Communis- 
tie propaganda if our people had not already been 
conditioned and “softened up” by a long period of 
increasing laxness. Now we have to pay the price, 
long overdue, of our cheerful indifference, our weak- 
ness in yielding now and again, more and more, to the 
foolish notion that words can mean anything that any- 
body wants them to mean. 

Language is a part of our social heritage, slowly 
and painfully built up. We can and should improve 
it, but it is not ours to destroy. Just how the dam- 
age done is ever going to be mended is a problem 
which sooner or later we must face, if the finest values 
of our civilization are to be permanently preserved. 





SUMMER SESSIONS, WORKSHOPS, AND 
INSTITUTES 

Late reports received by ScHOoL anpD Socrety add 
to the long list of summer-session offerings already 
announced (see: March 3, March 17, and Mareh 31). 

Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.) is to have a 
full-semester summer school, beginning in June, for 
undergraduates who wish to enroll in the Air Force 
ROTC and academic classes pending clarification of 
military manpower needs. This program is in ad- 
dition to the regular full summer graduate program. 

June 6-August 24 will be the period given over to 
a summer-session program in home economics leading 
to the M.A. in Home Economies Education that will 
be offered by West Virginia University. For reser- 
vations and for detailed information, write to Ruth 
D. Noer, head of the division of home economics at 
the university, Morgantown. 

M. A. F. Ritchie, chairman of the department of 
human relations, University of Miami (Coral Gables 
46, Fla.), announces a Workshop in Intergroup Edu- 
cation (June 15-July 3) that will have on its staff, 
in addition to Dr. Ritchie as director, Martin P. 
Chworowsky, professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and Herbert L. Seamans, 
director, Commission on Educational Organizations, 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. The 
work will carry three graduate or undergraduate 
credits and is planned for persons interested in inter- 
group education through religious institutions, pro- 
fessional groups, women’s clubs, civic organizations, 
and schools. 

A special course in modern communications, in- 
cluding lectures and laboratory demonstrations, will 
be a feature of the summer session of Massachusetts 


Institute of Technology (June 18-July 6). The 
classes will be under the direction of Y. W. Lee, asso- 
ciate professor of electrical engineering. Detailed in- 
formation may be obtained by writing to Walter H. 
Gale, director of the summer session. 

“Latin and the Modern World” is the theme of a 
Latin Workshop to be given at the State University 
of Iowa (June 18-July 7). Gerald F. Else, head of 
the department of classics, and Dorrance S. White, 
associate professor of classics of the university; 
Agnes K. L. Michels, associate professor of Latin, 
Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College; and Waldo E. Sweet, 
classics master, William Penn Charter School (Phila- 
delphia), will conduct the program which will include 
a basic course in the development of the Latin Lan- 
guage and a number of electives. The workshop 
offers three hours of graduate credit in Latin or edu- 
cation to registrants who are qualified for graduate 
study. 

DePauw University (Greencastle, Ind.) will rein- 
state a summer program (June 18-August 11) and 
offer, if there is a demand, an intersession (August 
13-September 1). Louis W. Norris, dean, reports 
that the resumption of a summer session, the first 
since the close of the war, was determined by the 
results of a survey made during registration for the 
spring semester. 

Kent (Ohio) State University will offer 439 courses 
in 21 departments and 41 subjects during its sum- 
mer session (June 18—-August 31) in addition to eight 
workshops and clinics. There will also be available 
a field trip for geology students and a history field 
trip to Mexico and Guatemala. 

The Colby-Swarthmore Summer School of Lan- 
guages, sponsored by Swarthmore (Pa.) College and 
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Colby College (Waterville, Maine) will be in session 
on the campus of the latter institution (June 21- 
August 7). Courses in elementary, intermediate, and 
advanced French, German, Russian, and Spanish will 
be offered by a staff of 19 native and bilingual teach- 
ers. Complete details may be had by writing to John 
F. McCoy, director of the school, Waterville. 

The 59th summer school of the University of Chi- 
cago will be in session, June 25 to September 1, and 
will be directed chiefly to teachers-in-service. There 
will also be a special class for undergraduates who 
wish to accelerate their general education. A con- 
ference on reading and numerous workshops will be 
offered in addition to 800 courses in the divisions and 
professional schools. 

The Merrill-Palmer School (Detroit) will hold its 
Summer Session in Child Development (June 27- 
August 11) at the Merrill-Palmer Camp located on 
Brooks Lake, 40 miles north of Detroit. Graduate 
students will devote 24 hours each week to classwork, 
reading, and conferences with the staff and an equal 
amount of time to working with and observing the 
children. W. Mason Mathews, chairman of the de- 
partment of psychology in the school, will be the 
co-ordinator of the summer-session and camp pro- 
gram. Application blanks may be obtained from the 
registrar of the school, 71 East Ferry Avenue, De- 
troit 2. 

The summer school of the University of Havana 
(July 2-August 11) offers five tuition scholarships 
through the Pan American Union for United States 
nationals who wish to study Spanish, according to 
an announcement sent to the editor by Guillermo 
Nannetti of the division of education of the union. 
To be eligible an applicant must be a citizen and 
must have a working knowledge of Spanish and hold 
at least a bachelor’s degree. Letters of application 
must state the following: educational background, 
professional or other experience, and age and must 
include two letters of reference: (1) from a college 
official acquainted with the applicant’s educational 
standing and (2) from a person acquainted with pro- 
fesional or other work done by the applicant. May 
25 is the deadline for applications which may be 
sent to: Division of Education, Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Fifty visiting scholars from universities in Amer- 
ica and Europe will join 60 members of the faculty 
of Harvard University in the summer school under 
the direction of William Y. Elliott. During the ses- 
sion (July 3-August 25), 165 courses in arts and sci- 
ences and in education will be available in 25 fields. 

The Summer Institute for Social Progress will 
again be held on the country campus of Wellesley 
College at Lake Waban (Mass.), July 7-21. As in 
former years, the institute combines conferences with 
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recreation and is open to men and women of 4) 
vocations, races, and religions. The discussions yj] 
be centered about the theme, “East and West: Crisis 
and Challenge,” under the chairmanship of Algy 
Burr Overstreet, professor of government, Smith 
College. The resident leaders will include: J. King 
Gordon, member of the secretariat of the human 
rights division, UN; the Reverend Dana Klotzle. 
pastor, First Universalist Church, Wellesley; Edward 
S. Lewis, director, New York City Urban League: 
and Laurens Seelye, professor of philosophy, Robert 
College (Istanbul, Turkey), and among the visiting 
speakers will be: Ethel Alpenfels, associate professor 
of education, New York University; Wing Tsit-Chan, 
professor of Chinese culture, Dartmouth College. 
Patrick M. Malin, director, American Civil Liberties 
Union, and John Scott, formerly chief of Time’; 
Central European Bureau and for eight years a resi- 
dent of Russia. A program may be obtained from 
Dorothy P. Hill, 14 West Elm Avenue, Wollaston 
70, Mass. 

A Workshop in the Techniques of Guidance yil! 
be offered at Butler University (Indianapolis), July 
9-13.. The theme will be “Guidance for a Changing 
World,” and Clifford C. Erickson, president, National 
Vocational Guidance Association, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker. The leaders will include: Martha Tur- 
pin, dean of girls, Arsenal Technical Schools, and 
J. Fred Murphy, principal, Broad Ripple High 
School, Indianapolis; Harold Hargrave, director of 
guidance, La Porte (Ind.) High School; and Daniel 
W. Snepp, director of guidance, public schools of 
Evansville (Ind.). For complete information write 
to the co-ordinator of the workshop, William L. How- 
ard, Butler University. 

The National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness announces that the following institutions will 
offer summer courses on teaching pupils with limited 
vision: Florida State University (Tallahassee), Illi- 
nois State Normal University (Normal), San Fran- 
cisco (Calif.) State College, Wayne University (De- 
troit 1), the Catholic University of America (Wasb- 
ington 6, D. C.), Ball State Teachers College (Muncie, 
Ind.), Hunter College (New York 25), the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, and Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Details regarding the courses and the 
starting dates may be obtained directly from the 
colleges and universities. 

Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.) is offering three 
study tours abroad, two by air and one by sea, 43 
part of the summer session. The tours are for u- 
dergraduate and graduate students and include a 
world flight with stops at Honolulu, Tokyo, Hong 
Kong, Bangkok, Calcutta, Dehli, Karachi, Teheran, 
Baghdad, Cairo, Tel Aviv, Athens, and Rome; 4 
South American flight; and a sailing from New York 
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to England, with visits to Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
jand, Austria, Italy, and France. For complete de- 
tails write to J. Harold Tarbell, professor of eco- 
nomics in the eollege, who has charge of arrange- 
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ments for the tours. In addition there will be two 
summer sessions of six weeks each on the campus as 
well as a 12-week session for students who wish to 
complete their college courses in less than four years. 















WHO ARE THE LEADERS IN PERMISSIVE 
DISCUSSIONS?} 






JOHN Pratt 






Colgate University 







Tue discussion method of teaching in a permissive 
situation is receiving increasing attention in colleges 
today. In contrast to conventional lecture-recitation 
procedures, increasing responsibility for thinking 
through problems is placed upon the student in an 
effort to make intellectual activity a more meaningful 
part of his total educational experience. 

Because of the experimental nature and novelty of 
such courses, an examination of the structure of dis- 
cussion groups and factors related to acceptance or re- 
jection within the group was made in the human-re- 
lations course at Colgate University in the spring of 
1949. This course was introduced three years earlier 
by F. K. Berrien who had observed a similar course 
started in 1945 at Harvard College by Wallace B. 
Donham and his associates. 

In this course which utilizes eases for discussion, the 
initiative and responsibility for learning are largely 
placed upon the student.2 Of necessity, the student 
must learn, if he is to learn, largely from other mem- 
bers of his class. The instructor accepts the contribu- 
tions of the students with a minimum of rebuttal or 
confirmation encouraging the class to recognize that 
the emphasis of the course will be theirs rather than 
the instructor’s. 

The primary objective of the human relations 
course is the development of a clinical, syncretistic 
pattern of thinking and reasoning in which the stu- 
dent attempts to understand by taking into considera- 
tion as many of the facets and details of a situation as 
possible. Other objectives are: (a) the development 
of an awareness of the complexities of human prob- 
lems, (b) the development of tolerance for, and 
understanding of, others’ viewpoints, and (c) the de- 
velopment of the ability to deal effectively and co- 
operatively with other people through face-to-face ex- 
pression of ideas and feelings. The student must 
develop his abilities not only in respect to the human 
problems presented in the cases, but also with respect 
to the other members of the group. 

1Study completed under the direction of F. K. Berrien 
and George F. Castore. 

2 For full description of course content and method see 


F. K. Berrien, ‘‘Comments and Cases on Human Rela- 
tions.’?’ Harper and Brothers, 1951. 















































The objective of this investigation was to further an 
understanding of (1) the structure of groups within 
a course section and changes in them during a semester, 
(2) the relationship between social acceptance within 
the group and group recognition of intellectual per- 
formance, and (3) the relationship among (a) fra- 
ternity membership, (b) year in college, (c) academic 
achievement, and (d) participation in discussion on 
the one hand and recognition of intellectual perform- 
ance on the other. 

The changes in group structure in a course of this 
type might result from the development of either the 
individual, the group, or both. A change in the in- 
dividual might provoke a change in the attitudes of the 
group toward him, or the members of the group might 
develop a different basis on which the individual is 
judged and re-evaluate him accordingly. If the 
change in structure is a result of the latter, it is in- 
dicative of progress toward the objectives of the 
course. If it is a result of the former, the change 
may or may not be significant of progress, depending 
on the direction of change in the individual. No at- 
tempt was made in this study to determine which was 
the cause of the changes. 

A sociometrice questionnaire was the basis for secur- 
ing data. The instructions and questions on the 
questionnaire were as follows: 


The purpose of the questions that follow is to discover 
something about the attitudes of students in this class 
toward each other. Your answers will be kept confiden- 
tial by the instructors but will be used in connection with 
a study of teaching methods and group development. You 
ean be sure that neither you nor anyone else in class 
will be embarrassed by your answers. We ask your 
honest and sincere help. 
Name the student in this class: 
(1) You would like to know better 
(2) You care least about knowing better 2.0... cccccccccussteneeene ‘ 
(3) You think makes the most sensible and penetrating 
remarks about the Cases .ccccccoccom tii 
(4) You think makes the least conaiibte ond ‘penetrating 
comments about the cases ere 
(5) You would most like to have as a companion on a 
weekend trip .cccccccco-- 
(6) You would least like to have | as a companion on a 
yin LEE EE Te RE RES cn Sra 
Ns I mists 








Choice on questions 1, 3, and 5 denote acceptance by 
the group, while choice on questions 2, 4, and 6 indi- 
cate rejection. Questions 1, 2, 5, and 6 are supposedly 
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based on social or personality factors, and questions 
3 and 4 upon class performance. Each man in each 
section of the course was assigned a number, and the 
questions were answered and signed by number rather 
than by name in an effort to reduce inhibition in 
making negative choices. 

The course in the term studied consisted of three 
sections, the composition of which is shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 


COMPOSITION OF THREE SECTIONS OF THE HUMAN 
RELATIONS COURSE 








Section A Section B Section C 





Total N 

Fraternity Members 
Seniors 

Juniors 
Sophomores 
Freshmen 





The questionnaires were given in section A three 
times, the first approximately one month after the 
beginning of the semester, the second in the middle of 
the semester, and the third at the end of the term. 
Sections B and C completed only two of the question- 
naires, one at the beginning, and the second late in 
the term. Sociograms were constructed for each 
question from the results obtained from each of the 
questionnaires, and the number of choices received by 
each man was tabulated. 

Typical sociometric groupings were found in all 
sections. These included: (1) isolates (those stu- 
dents who were not chosen by any other students), 
(2) mutual pairs (one student chooses another and is 
chosen in return), (3) triangles (one student chooses 
a second who chooses a third who in turn chooses the 
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course advanced, while other men who were not chosen 
at the beginning of the course apparently influenced 
their associates in class and were selected more and 
more as the semester progressed. In both sections 4 
and C certain individuals seemed to be hubs around 
whom changes in attitudes developed. These students 
were not in all cases those with the highest genera] 
academic standing, although with one exception jy 
section A they were in the upper half of the section, 
One student’s comments seemed to provoke decidedly 
opposite evaluations in the rest of the class, although 
as the course progressed the balance of votes shifted 
in his favor. Another student in this section received 
nearly one third of the votes on the first questionnaire 
as making the most penetrating and sensible comments, 
with no negative votes, but on the third questionnaire 
became almost an isolate. Further research is neces. 
sary to determine the causes of these changes, but 
from supplementary observations it appears probable 
this student’s contributions did not “mature” as rapidly 
as the rest of the class. 

Two series of tetrachoric correlation coefficients be- 
tween questions 1 and 3 and questions 2 and 4 were 
computed, one based on a separation of those students 
who received one or more votes on each of the ques- 
tions from those who received none, and the second 
based on a separation of those who received less than 
two. Coefficients between questions 1 and 3 varied 
from — .25 to .65 on the first series and from .05 to .65 
on the second series. Slight positive correlations were 
found in sections A and B on both series for the first 
sociometrie questionnaire, while in section C a nega- 
tive correlation was found in the first series and a 
moderately high positive correlation was found in the 


first), (4) chains (student A chooses student B who 
chooses student C and so on), and (5) stars (one 
student chosen by several others). Chains were the 
predominant grouping throughout, although on ques- 
tions 3 and 4 stars were found in each section. More 
stars were found on questions 2 and 6 than on questions 
land 5. The predominance of star clusters on those 


second. In sections A and B substantial relationships 
were indicated on the second and third questionnaires 
in both series while in section C no relationship was 
found in the first series and only a slight positive re- 
lationship in the second. Coefficients between ques- 
tions 2 and 4 were in general higher than those be- 
tween questions 1 and 3, varying from .35 to .90. 
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questions pertaining to intellectual activity over those 


findings. She found a concentration of votes on a 
few members of the group on the question of produc- 
tivity and a wide scattering of votes on the question 
of choice of leisure-time companions. There appears 
to be definite structures in all three sections with 
some men receiving a number of votes in excess of 
chance while others were not chosen by any student. 

Definite changes in structure were apparent in all 
three sections, particularly in sections A and C. Men 
who at the beginning of the course were highly rated 
by their fellow students lost their prestige as the 


3B. Norfleet. The Journal of Social Issues, IV: 2, 
(Spring, 1948), 66-69. 


“ee 4 ‘ ; individuals 
pertaining to social factors is consistent with Norfleet’s ‘ The Rasktheh Reem 39 to TF pee ant of the sociviine 


in each section received votes on neither of the two 
questions caused the correlations to be spuriously high. 
However the trend indicated by these statistics is with- 
out doubt valid. 

These figures indicate several possible conclusions. 
First, if it is assumed that choice on questions 1 and 
2 is based on social or personality factors and that 
choice on questions 3 and 4 is based on intellectual 
contributions to the discussion, there is a substantial 
relationship between social acceptance or rejection and 
recognition of intellectual performance or lack of rec- 
ognition, the relationship between the negative aspects 
being slightly higher. Secondly, it is possible that 
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the members of the groups do not distinguish between 
gcial-personal factors and intellectual efforts. A 
third possibility is that those members of the groups 
who are accepted socially are those who have developed 
greater insight into the problems of human relations, 
and vice versa. Those students who have learned how 
to get along better with other people may not only 
make the most sensible comments about the particular 
case under discussion but are also skillful in the face- 
to-face relationships with the other members of the 
group, gaining for themselves a higher standing in the 
group on both social and intellectual criteria. Con- 
versely, those men who had not developed social skills 
or an understanding of the nonlogical aspects of 
human behavior may reveal their lack of ability to the 
group both through their comments about the cases 
and through their behavior toward the other members 
of the group. 

A significant relationship between membership in a 
fraternity and rated intellectual performance based on 
the sociometrie questionnaires was found only in sec- 
tin A. Results in the other two sections indicated 
that fraternity members generally are preferred more 
frequently than by chance, but the differences are not 
statistically significant. Membership in a particular 
fraternity does not appear to be a factor in choice. 
Table II shows expected and actual percentages of 
votes received by fraternity and nonfraternity men. 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL VOTES ON QUESTIONS 3 AND 4 OF 
THE SOCIOMETRIC TESTS RECEIVED BY FRATERNITY 
AND NONFRATERNITY MEN 








Section 0 


Frat.—68 
Per Cent 
Nonfr.—32 
Per Cent 


Section B 


Frat.—69 
Per Cent 
Nonfr.—31 
Per Cent 


Section A 


Frat.—65 
Per Cent 
Nonfr.—35 
Per Cent 


= @ 3 1 2 


Test No. 





Question ‘ 96* 87# 96* 
No. 8 v 4 1: 4 


N 3 
Question ; 77 
No. 4 Nonfrat. 23 





* Significant at .01 level. 

# Significant at .05 level. 

There appears to be a relationship between year in 
college and rated intellectual performance. Seniors 
received a greater percentage of votes on question 3 
than would be expected by chance alone, and a lesser 
number of choices on question 4. The relationship in 
sections A and B was clearly shown, but was less clear 
in section C. Possibly the preponderance of sopho- 
mores and juniors in this section compared to a more 
equal distribution of students in the other sections 


' may have affected the results. Table III shows the 


percentages of total votes received by each class on 
the three questionnaires. 
A clearer relationship was found between academic 
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TABLE Ill 


PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL VOTES ON QUESTIONS 8 AND 4 OF 
THE SOCIOMETRIC TESTS RECEIVED BY SENIORS, 
JUNIORS, AND SOPHOMORES 








Section 
A 


Test No. 


Actual Per Cent 
of Population 
Actual Per Cent 
of Population 

| Actual Per Cent 
of Population 





Question Sr. 50# 60** 61** 
No. 3 r. 20 20 21 3 
So. 

Question Sr. 

No. 4 Jr 


So. 





# Significant at .05 level. 

* Significant at .01 level. 

** Significant at .001 level. 
achievement as determined by general academic aver- 
age and rated intellectual performance. Inspection 
of Table IV shows that the distribution of votes be- 
tween the upper and lower halves and the highest and 
lowest quarters of each section was significantly dif- 
ferent from chance on 10 of the 14 comparisons. With 
but one exception the subdivision with the higher aca- 
demic standing received more votes than the corre- 
sponding lower subdivision with respect to penetrating 
and sensible comments. The exception was found in 
section C on the second questionnaire where both the 
highest and lowest quarters received votes significantly 
in excess of chance. 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL VOTES RECEIVED ON QUESTIONS 3 
AND 4 IN EACH SECTION BY UPPER AND LOWER HALF 
AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST QUARTERS IN 
GENERAL ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 








Question 3 
Section A Section B Section C 


1 2 3 1 2 1 2 


Test No. 





93** 83** 64 


Upper Half 
Lower Half 7 
Highest Quarter 47** 
Lowest Quarter 3 


17 36 


Upper Half 67 
Lower Half 33 
Highest Quarter 73* 
Lowest Quarter 10 





# Significant at .05 level. 
* Significant at .01 level. 
** Significant at .001 level. 


The same tendency for students of high general 
academic standing to receive votes was also found, 
although to a lesser extent, on question 4 (selection of 
student making the least sensible and penetrating 
comments). Without exception the upper half and 
centage of votes than did the respective lower cate- 
highest quarter of each section received a greater per- 
gory. The differences on only three of the 14 com- 
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parisons were significantly in excess of chance, how- 
ever. 

The students of high general standing not only re- 
ceive more votes than those of low general standing 
for making the most penetrating and sensible remarks, 
but also receive more votes for making the least sen- 
sible and penetrating comments, although not to the 
same pronounced degree. The superior students in 
the group appear to make a greater impression on the 
class than do the inferior men. They provoke more 
response from the rest of the class, both favorable and 
unfavorable, and they become the hubs around which 
opinions are formed. 

The class tends to establish approximately the same 
criteria for evaluating remarks in the discussion as the 
instructor. This is indicated by an examination of the 
grades actually received in the course by students in 
each half or quarter of the section according to general 
academic average. Students in the upper halves and 
highest quarters of sections A and C received signifi- 
cantly more of the grades of B or A than would be 
expected by chance alone, while students in the lower 
halves and lowest quarters in both sections. 

This finding and the fact that the academically 
superior students are opinion centers are important 
in so far as their implications for teaching are con- 
cerned. The assumption has been made in the permis- 
sive-discussion type of teaching that students are able 
to carry a large part of the responsibility for teach- 
ing each other. The fact that the students with 
high general achievement are accepted in this course 
as the intellectual leaders lends support to a basic 
assumption underlying the teaching method. In a 
permissive class the able students do in fact set the 
standards for the group and the group recognizes 
their leadership. 


Events... 
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A relationship between participation in the diseys. 
sion and rated intellectual performance was foung 
In section C the upper half of the group in participa. 
tion received 84 per cent of the total votes on question 
3 of the questionnaires. The highest quarter of this 
section in participation received 77 per cent of the 
total number of choices while the lowest quarter re. 
ceived only 8 per cent. The differences between thes 
percentages and those which would be expected py 
chance are significant at the .01 level. Further rp. 
search in which the qualitative aspects of contributions 
to discussion are considered should further define this 
relationship. Current information, however, suggests 
that at least one factor contributing to becoming 4 
leader in the group is frequency of speaking. This 
finding must be considered in conjunction with the 
preceding findings and with the findings of Wetherel] 
to the effect that quantity of contribution was unrelated 
to final grades.* 

In summary, it appears that the leaders in the per. 
missive-discussion course studied were most likely to 
be (a) seniors, (b) members of a fraternity, (c) in the 
upper quarter of the distribution of general academic 
achievement, and (d) frequent speakers in class, 
These findings suggest that the basic assumption 
underlying permissive instruction, namely, that stu. 
dents can improve their understandings in human re. 
lations through a free exchange of views, is sound. 
Although the study did not investigate the relation of 
status, intellectual or social, to degree of improve- 
ment in understanding, it does refute the charge often 
heard that in such a course “anything goes, and one 
man’s opinion is as good as another’s.” 


4G. A. Wetherell, ‘‘A Partial Evaluation of a Human 
Relations Course’’ (Unpublished Master’s Thesis, Col 
gate University, Hamilton, N. Y., June, 1949), 58 pp. 





EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP: 
SPECIAL OR GENERAL? 

Ever since the so-called exposure by The New York 
Times of the status of the teaching of history and the 
student’s knowledge of the subject there has been per- 
sistent concern about the training of American youth 
for citizenship and patriotism. This concern was in- 
tensified when the inquiries into subversive activities 
began to be made. Legislation was enacted in many 
states requiring high-school pupils and college stu- 
dents to take a course in American history. This 
movement was based on two assumptions. The first 
was that a knowledge of history is evidence of patriot- 
ism and that the study of the subject in itself auto- 
matically results in patriotic attitudes. The second 


assumption was that men can be made patriotic by 
law. 

Parallel to this movement to require the study of 
American history was the effort to discover a course 
that would educate for citizenship. Apart from the 
questionable validity of the assumptions underlying 
these assumptions is the whole psychological question 
of the influence of environment on the development 
of attitudes. No amount of effort devoted to educa- 
tion for citizenship or patriotism will have any last- 
ing influence in a community where political corrup- 
tion is rampant. 

There is, however, still another issue, and that is 
whether any single subject is more appropriate for 
the education of citizens than any others. If edv- 
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sation for citizenship should be the prior aim of all 
education, every subject has some contribution to 
make to that end. The recommendations made re- 
ently by the University of Wisconsin faculty has a 
hearing on this subject. The faculty recommended 
“that no single course in education for citizenship be 
required of undergraduates,” and gave the following 
reasons for the recommendations: 

1. It would duplicate much work that the student has 
slready taken in high school or which he would otherwise 
take in the university. 

2, The fact that a course is required and not freely 
elected decreases the interest of the student. 

3, Such a required course would not accomplish its pur- 
pose, regardless of its content . . . the evolution of patri- 
otic American citizens begins with early childhood and 
continues throughout schooling and beyond . . . such de- 
relopment is not the result of taking this course on citi- 
renship or that one in history, but is a summation of the 
effect of formal schooling and contacts with the Amer- 
ican way of life. 


The committee that reported on the subject also 
made the following recommendations which were 
adopted by the faculty: 

1, That faculty advisers continue to encourage students 
to elect courses which will increase their effectiveness as 
citizens, 

2, That each department, school, and college re-examine 
its recommendations and requirements to encourage its 
students to elect courses which will increase their effec- 
tivenes as citizens. 


These recommendations have the further implica- 
tion that more is involved in education for citizenship 
than a knowledge of history or of government. A 
liberal education, properly conceived, may have a 
greater potentiality for increasing effectiveness as 
citizens than any special courses.—I. L. K. 


SOUTHERN INSTITUTIONS APPOINT 

COMMITTEE ON DEFENSE PROGRAM 
CoLLEGES and universities of the South have under- 
taken a joint effort to smooth out and speed up 


| relation with Federal agencies in the defense pro- 


gram, A committee of eighteen educators, repre- 
senting every college and university in 14 states wish- 
ing to use its services in determining what the Federal 
Government needs, spent the week, February 5-9, in 
Washington, to help channel to Federal agencies in- 
formation on the resources and facilities of southern 
institutions to meet those needs. The result expected 
was to expedite effective relationships between south- 
ern schools and the Federal Government on scientific 
research, training, civil defense, priorities, and other 
areas in the nation’s mobilization picture. The com- 
mittee arranged to meet with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the National Production Authority, the Civil 
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Defense Administration, the military-training units of 
each of the Armed Services, the U. S. Public Health 
and Agriculture departments, and the Research and 
Development programs of the Defense Department. 

The committee was appointed following a meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the Board of Control 
for Southern Regional Education, when members were 
informed that aid was needed in developing a policy 
of dispersal or decentralization in building the defense 
program. The committee will have a full-time officer 
with headquarters in Washington. The project will 
be directed through the regional-education program 
in Atlanta. 

The members of the committee are: 


Howard W. Beers, department of rural sociology, the 
University of Kentucky; Lawrence A. Davis, president, 
Agricultural, Mechanical, and Normal College (Pine 
Bluff, Ark.); Ralph B. Draughon, president, Alabama 
Polytechnie Institute (Auburn); C. Clement French, 
dean, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas (Col- 
lege Station) ; Gordon Gray, president, the University of 
North Carolina; Wladimir W. Grigorieff, director, Insti- 
tute of Science and Technology, University of Arkansas; 
Paul M. Gross, vice-president, Duke University (Durham, 
N. Car.) ; George H. Mew, treasurer, Emory University 
(Ga.); Ralph A. Morgen, director, Engineering Experi- 
ment Station, University of Georgia; William G. Pollard, 
executive director, Oak Ridge (Tenn.) Institute of Nu- 
clear Studies; R. F. Poole, president, Clemson (S. Car.) 
Agricultural College; Richard J. Russell, dean, Graduate 
School, Louisiana State University; W. T. Sanger, presi- 
dent, Medical College of Virginia (Richmond) ; Fred C. 
Smith, vice-president, University of Tennessee; and J. D. 
Williams, chancellor, University of Mississippi. 


John E. Ivey, Jr., director of the southern regional- 
education program, and J. M. Godard, executive secre- 
tary, Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, will serve as ex-officio members. 


“MADEMOISELLE’S” EIGHTH ANNUAL 
COLLEGE FORUM 


In a day-long conference, April 14, sixty young 
women, representing 51 colleges, 30 states, and five 
foreign countries, met in the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York, as guests of Mademoiselle to discuss with a 
panel of speakers “The United States and Asia” in 
the eighth annual College Forum conducted by the 
magazine. Arthur N. Holcombe, Eaton Professor of 
the Science of Government, Harvard University, 
served as chairman of the forum. 

The morning session opened with a panel on the 
people of Asia, with Derk Bodde, professor of Chi- 
nese, University of Pennsylvania, and Santha Rama 
Rau, daughter of Sir Benegal Rama Rau and author 
of “East of Home,” as the speakers. Dr. Bodde de- 
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voted his address largely to the people of China and 
emphasized the strong anti-American feeling now 
manifest in that country. Miss Rama Rau “chal- 
lenged the ignorance in the United States of Asians,” 
and suggested that understanding might be obtained 
by young people through vacation trips to Asia rather 
than to Europe. According to Miss Rama Rau, we 
cannot hope to impose American incentives on 
Asiatics—“It is meaningless to talk to an Asian youth 
about a system where ‘every boy can grow up to be 
President’; he is still too deeply concerned with 
whether every boy can grow up.” 

The second discussion was led by Ralph E. Turner, 
Durfee Professor of History, Yale University, who 
spoke on Asia’s role in world politics, saying that 
while Asia wants better education, better medical 
services, and a better economic status, she will not 
accept outside aid “if it comes with strings attached.” 
Phillips Talbot, of the Institute of World Affairs, led 
a third panel in a consideration of what America can 
offer to Asia. 


Notes and News 
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The luncheon address was given by Sir Benegal 
Narsing Rau, permanent representative from Indi, 
in UN. His topic was “What Asia Can Offer th, 
World,” and he summed up by saying that India feel, 
that it can offer most to the world by holding to jt, 
independence of judgment, refusing to be wholly con. 
mitted to any nation or group, and by using its jp. 
fluence and its UN vote to try to guide each iggy 
toward a just and peaceful outcome. 

The afternoon meetings were given over to a dis. 
cussion of the Chinese Nationalist’s point of view by 
C. L. Hsia, alternate representative of China on the 
Security Council, and an address by John K. Fajr. 
bank, professor of history, Harvard University. Sty. 
dent discussions followed each of the presentations 
by the various speakers, and the entire program was 
summarized in the late afternoon by Leslie Connery, 
Radcliffe College (Cambridge, Mass.); Felicia Lee, 
Wesleyan College (Macon, Ga.); Barbara Bounds, 
Allegheny College (Meadville, Pa.) ; and Mary Ladd, 
the State University of Iowa. 




























Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending April 30: 2. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

The Reverend W. Edwin Richardson, president, 
Cumberland University (Lebanon, Tenn.), will assume 
new duties, June 1, as president, Bethel Woman’s Col- 
lege (Hopkinsville, Ky.), succeeding the Reverend 
Powhatan W. James, whose retirement was reported 
in ScHoot anv Society, March 17. 


Robert C. Weller, Jr., field director, Center for 
Field Studies, Harvard University, has been elected 
president, Mitchell College (New London, Conn.), to 
succeed Tyrus Hillway, whose resignation was re- 
ported in ScHoo, anp Society, December 30, 1950. 
Mr. Weller, who is completing his work for the doc- 
torate in the School of Education, Harvard University, 
will assume his new duties, July 1. 


Frank R. Miller, assistant headmaster, Hackley 
School (Tarrytown, N. Y.), will succeed Harrison M. 
Davis, Jr., July 1, as headmaster. Mr. Davis, whose 
appointment was reported in ScHoot AaNnp Society, 
May 6, 1950, has been named headmaster, Storm King 
School (Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y.), to succeed 
Anson Barker. 


Thomas C. Schuller, whose appointment as instruc- 
tor in history, Phillips Exeter Academy (Exeter, N. 
H.), was reported in ScHoo. aNp Society, November 
11, 1947, has been named headmaster, Scarborough 





(N. Y.) School, to succeed Philip Lincoln Garland, 
whose appointment was reported in these columns, 
November 27, 1948. 


George Howerton, professor of music history, North- 
western University, will succeed John W. Beattie, 
September 1, as dean of the School of Music. Mr. 
Beattie, who has held the deanship since 1934, is 
retiring. 










Harleigh B. Trecker has been appointed dean and 
professor of social work, School of Social Work, 
University of Connecticut. 






Carl Barnett Allendoerfer, professor of mathematics, 
Haverford (Pa.) College, will succeed Roy M. 
Winger, August 1, as head of the department of 
mathematics, University of Washington (Seattle 5). 
Dr. Winger, who is retiring from administrative duties 
at the close of the academic year, will continue his 
service to the university as professor of mathematics. 








Ralph G. Ross, associate professor of philosophy, 
New York University, has been appointed to a pro- 
fessorship and named head of the program in the 
humanities, department of general studies, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Dr. Ross will be responsible 
for the development of the program and will par- 
ticipate in the preparation of college teachers for 
work in this field. 


William F. Russell, president, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, announced the following promo- 
tions of members of the staff, April 28: to a professor- 
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ship, Gertrude P. Driscoll (education) ; to associate 
rofessorship, Marjorie Hillas (physical education) 
qnd Arthur W. Foshay, Norton L. Beach, and Felix 
J, McCormick (education); and to assistant profes- 
crships, Anne S. McKillop, E. Edmund Reutter, 
Lawrence A. Cremin, and Sloan Wayland (educa- 









tion). 
Baker Brownell, professor of philosophy, North- 


western University, has been appointed to a visiting 
profesosrship in the University of Utah for the post 








session. 






At the invitation of the American Council of Edu- 
cation a committee of women has been formed to 
plan for a Conference on Women’s Role in the De- 
fense Decade that is contemplating a national meet- 
ing in New York, September 27-28. Mary H. Don- 
lon, a lawyer of New York City, is chairman, and the 
membership of the committee is made up of the fol- 
lowing: Margaret Bell, professor of hygiene and 
physical education, University of Michigan; Margaret 
Clapp, president, Wellesley (Mass.) College; Lillian 
M. Gilbreth, an engineer of New Jersey; Jessie W. 
Harris, vice-dean of home economics, University of 
Tennessee; Vera Micheles Dean, research director, 
Foreign Policy Association; Elinor M. Herrick, 
| writer, New York City; Katharine E. McBride, presi- 
dent, Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College; Millicent C. Me- 
Intosh, dean, Barnard College, Columbia University; 
Rosemary Park, president, Connecticut College (New 
London) ; Judge Dorothy Kenyon, Elizabeth Harrison 
Walker, and Connie Guyon, New York City; Helen 
(. White, profesor of English, the University of Wis- 
consin; Pearl A. Wanamaker, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Washington; Anna Rose Hawkes, 
dean of students, Mills College (Oakland, Calif.) ; 
Esther Lloyd-Jones, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; and Lucile Allen, dean 
of women, Cornell University. 






























The following officers were elected at the 45th annual 
meeting of the Classical Association of New England, 
March 30-31: Frances T. Nejako, Middletown (Conn.) 
High School, president; Thomas Means, Joseph E. 
Merrill Professor of the Greek Language and Litera- 
ture, Bowdoin College (Brunswick, Maine), vice-presi- 
dent; and F. Stuart Crawford, visiting professor of 
classical languages, Boston University, secretary-treas- 
urer and representative on the Council of the Amer- 
ican Classical League. Eunice Work, professor of 
classics, Wheaton College (Norton, Mass.) ; Francis 
L. Jones, State Teachers College (Worcester, Mass.) ; 
Mildred I. Goudy, Crosby High School, Waterbury 
(Conn.); and Allan S. Hoey, the Hotchkiss School 
_ (Lakeville, Conn.), were elected to membership in the 
_ Executive Committee. 
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Frederick H. Bair, Joseph G. Saetveit, and Francis 
J. Daly were recently appointed to the New York 
State Education Department. Dr. Bair, chief of the 
bureau of curriculum development for secondary edu- 
eation, succeeded Frederick W. Hoeing, resigned, as 
administrator of the Education Practices Act, April 1. 
Dr. Saetveit, head of the department of music, State 
Teachers College (Geneseo), on May 1 assumed a 
temporary appointment as supervisor of music, suc- 
ceeding Russell Carter, who was retired, December 1, 
1950, after nearly 30 years of service. Dr. Daly, 
formerly director of the division of juvenile adjust- 
ment with the public schools of Boston, assumed new 
duties in April as director of the division of pupil- 
personnel services. 


Fred H. Leinbach, whose appointment as president, 
South Dakota College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts (Brookings), was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, October 26, 1946, resigned on April 21. 


Levering Tyson, president, Muhlenberg College 
(Allentown, Pa.), has resigned, effective June 30, 
after 14 years of service. 


Thomas E. Kuiper, director, Northeast Agricultural 
Junior College (Sheridan, Wyo.), has resigned. 


The Reverend Paul W. Dieckman, whose appoint- 
ment as vice-president, Wagner College (Staten 
Island), was reported in ScHoo. anv Soctety, April 
1, 1951, has resigned to accept the pastorate of Grace 
Lutheran Church, Lakeland (Fla.). 


Margaret Lee Hargrove, whose appointment as dean 
and professor of classics, Lake Erie College (Paines- 
ville, Ohio), was reported in ScHoou anp Society, 
June 14, 1947, has resigned to accept a post as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Missions Council of Congre- 
gational Christian Churches, effective in September. 


Recent Deaths 


Konrad F. Wittmann, head of the department of 
interior design, Pratt Institute( Brooklyn 5), died, 
April 16, at the age of sixty years, according to a 
report received by ScHoot anp Society, April 25. 
Mr. Wittmann, who was born in Augsburg (Ger- 
many), came to the United States in 1938. He had 
served the institute as chief of the industrial eomou- 
flage program (1941), instructor in the departments 
of architecture, interior design, and foundation art 
(1941-45), assistant professor of design (1945-46), 
associate professor (1946-48), professor (since 1948), 
and chairman of the department (since 1945). 


William Sheffield Ament, professor of English, 
Scripps College (Claremont, Calif.), died, April 22, 
at the age of sixty-three years. Professor Ament had 
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served as instructor in English (1910-12) and alumni 
secretary (1920-23), Oberlin (Ohio) College; in- 
structor and assistant professor of English (1912- 
15, 1917-20) and secretary of the faculty and di- 
rector of summer sessions (1923-26), Pomona Col- 
lege (Claremont, Calif.) ; professor of English (since 
1926), Seripps College; and acting president (1935- 
37), Claremont Colleges. 


Edward Killoran Brown, professor of English, the 
University of Chicago, died, April 23, at the age of 
forty-five years. Dr. Brown had served as lecturer 
in English (1929-31), assistant professor (1931-35), 
associate professor (1937-38), and professor (1938- 
41), University of Toronto; professor and chairman 
of the department (1935-37), University of Mani- 
toba; professor and chairman of the department 
(1941-44), Cornell University; and professor of Eng- 
lish (since 1944), the University of Chicago. 


Katharine Mary Leys, dean, Shipley School (Bryn 
Mawr, Pa.), died, April 23. Prior to joining the 
faculty of the Shipley School, Miss Leys had taught 
at Miss Weaver’s School (Newport, R. I.), the Buek- 
ingham School (Cambridge, Mass.), and St. Agnes 
School (Albany, N. Y.). 


Hamilton Holt, president emeritus, Rollins College 
(Winter Park, Fla.), died of a heart attack, April 
26, at the age of seventy-eight years. Dr. Hamilton 
had held the presidency of the college from 1925 to 
1949, 


The Reverend Henry John Cody, president emeritus, 
University of Toronto, died, April 27, at the age of 
eighty-two years. Dr. Cody had served as rectcr 
(1892-1932), St. Paul’s Anglican Church, Toronto; 
Minister of Education for Ontario (1918) ; and presi- 
dent (1932-45) and chancellor (1944-47), University 
of Toronto. 


Stanley King, president emeritus, Amherst ( Mass.) 
College, died of a heart attack, April 28, at the age 
of sixty-seven years. Dr. King had held the presi- 
dency from 1932 to 1946. 


John T. Parsons, professor emeritus of engineering 
drawing, Cornell University, died, April 28, at the age 
of eighty years. Mr. Parsons had served the uni- 
versity from 1895 to 1938. 


—— ; /; i; 


ARNDT, CHRISTIAN O., AND SAMUEL EVERETT 
(Editors). Education for a World Society. Pp. viii+ 
273. Harper & Brothers, New York 16. 1951. $3.50. 
Paraphrasing and extending the dictum of Epictetus, the 
present book in effect makes this declaration: “Men have 
said that only a completely free world can be educated, but 
ed has said that only a completely educated world can 

ree,” 
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BRADFORD, CURTIS, AND HAZEL MORITz. The 
Communication of Ideas. Pp. xv+400. D.C, Heath 
and Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, 1951, 
$3.00. a: 
This book is designed to provide an integrat 
the art of communicating ideas. At its Sater ow ot 
a rhetoric which combines the study of the written — 
spoken discourse. ane 

e 


CARR, RICHARD K., DONALD H. MORRISON, Mar- 
VER H. BERNSTEIN, AND RICHARD C. SNYDER 
American Democracy in Theory and Practice: the Va. 
tional Government. Pp. xiii+ 1094. Rinehart & Com. 
pany, Inc., New York 16. 1951. $5.00. 

Here a continuous effort has been made to view the Ameri. 

can political system as an experiment in democracy, and ap 

attempt has been made to keep the reader’s attention fixed 

on the question of the effectiveness of the American politi. 

cal record as tested by democratic principles. i 
e 


CARSON, RUTH. So You Want to Adopt a Baby. Pp» 
32. Illustrated. Publie Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 
38th Street, New York 16. 1951. 20 cents; quantity 
rates. i 
This pamphlet brings welcome answers to many of the 
questions that baflle thousands of couples who want to 
adopt a child. 

e 


CASS, MARION T. Speech Habilitation in Cerebral 

Palsy. Pp. x+212. Columbia University Press, New 
York 27. 1951. $3.00. 
Cerebral palsy concerns the total welfare of the whole 
child. The field of speech of these children has been 
greatly neglected, and there has been very little written 
concerning this phase of the total training. 


DIMOCK, MARSHALL EDWARD, AND GLADYS 
OGDEN DIMOCK. American Government in Action. 
Pp. xvit+1004. Illustrated. Rinehart & Company, 
Inc., New York 16. 1951. $5.00. : 
Revised edition. Today, when the complaint is so often 
heard that physical science has outstripped social science, 


the need to understand the laws of society and government 
is more pressing than ever. 


DUCKETT, ELEANOR SHIPLEY. Alcuin, Friend of 
Charlemagne: His World and His Work, Pp. xii +337, 
The Macmillan Company, New York 11. 1951. $5.00. 
The text of this book is intended for the student of his- 
tory, sacred and secular, during the eighth century in 
Anglo-Saxon England and the Frankish realm. It is cen- 
tered in the life of Alcuin, and is a clear picture of his 
character, his many interests, and his importance to his 
world and to ours. 

e 


FEINGOLD, S. NORMAN. _ Scholarships, Fellowships 
and Loans. Vol. II. Pp. 312. Bellman Publishing 
Company, Inc., 83 Newbury Street, Boston 16. 1951. 
$5.00. 

The author hopes this 2d volume will stimulate others to 
set -» funds and foundations and help answer the many 
questions that soon arise in establishing a fund. 


FINCH, JAMES KIP. Engineering and Western Civili- 

zation. Pp. x+397. Illustrated. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York 18. 1951. $5.00. 
This book outlines the history of engineering from the 
earliest beginnings, some 50 centuries ago, to modern times, 
noting and commenting upon the accompanying economic 
and social conditions and their effect upon technological 
development and progress. 


FITZGERALD, JAMES A. A Basic Life Spelling Vo- 

cabulary. Pp. viii+161. $3.50. The Teaching of 
Spelling. Pp. xiii+233. $2.50. The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 1951. 
These are companion volumes that should be valuable to 
school staffs and to curriculum committees in state and 
city departments of education, not only for evaluation of 
spelling materials, but also for program planning and cur- 
riculum development. 
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TZ. The HAGMAN, HARLAN L. The Administration of Ameri- trated. Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand 
C. Heath can Public Schools. Pp. xii+428. McGraw-Hill Book Avenue, Chicago 10. 1951. 40 cents; quantity rates. 

ag Better Living Booklet, showing that by knowing a child's 


16. 195). 


Study of 
JS placed 
itten and 


Company, Ine., New York 18. 1951. $4.00. 

The professional field of American school administration 
may be said to be coming of age when it develops a mature 
literature of its own, adequate philosophical foundations 
noon which to establish its systems and functions, and com- 
plete integration with the moving and growing of educa- 
; ublic effort in American society. 


interests we can help him plan his school work, leisure 
activities, and career, 
s 
LEGGETT, GLENN C., DAVID MEAD, AND WIL- 
LIAM CHARVAT. Handbook for Writers. Pp. 


jon as p . a 4 
‘ xix +378. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 1951. 
N, MAR- e $2.50. 
NYDER SELY, ALLAN V. Why the Private School? Pp. Tis handbook is designed to serve as a textbook and as a 
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208. Harper & Brothers, New York 16. 1951. 


e the head of one of the outstanding secondary schools 
ff the country, the Lawrenceville (N. J.) School, provides 
a thoughtful and explicit statement of the place of the 
private school in American education today. The report 
f the third survey conducted under the auspices of the 


Educational Research Fund of the Tuition Plan, Inc. 
e 


HUTCHINS, CLAYTON D, AND MYRTIS KEELS. 
‘‘Pederal Government Funds for Education 1948-49 
and 1949-50.’’ Office of Education, FSA, Bulletin 
No. 8 Pp. vii+72. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1951. 25 cents. 

To the extent that figures were obtainable the publications 
of the Office of Education have included Federal expendi- 
tures and grants for education beginning with the 1933-34 


co 
REMMERS, H. H., AND C.G. HACKETT. What Are 
Your Problems? Pp. 48. Illustrated. Science Re- 
search Associates, 288 S. Wabash Avenue, Chieago 4. 
1951. 40 cents; quantity rates. 
A Life Adjustment Booklet discussing the frequent prob- 
lems that teen-agers themselves say they have. 
e 
RUSSELL, JAMES EARL. Federal Activities in Higher 
Education after the Second World War. Pp. x + 257. 
King’s Crown Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. 
1951. $3.75. 
An analysis of the nature, scope, and impact of Federal 
activities in higher education in the fiscal year 1947. 
e 


What the Classroom Teacher Should Know and Do about 


Cerebral school year. 

ss, New e Children with Heart Disease. Unpaged. Illustrated. 
' KUDER, G. FREDERIC, AND BLANCHE B. PAUL- American Heart Association, 1775 Broadway, New 

ie whole SON. Exploring Children’s Interests. Pp. 49. Illus- York 19. 1951. Single copies may be obtained free. 

las been ss This pamphlet is based on the report of the Committee on 
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HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Bivd, 
Chicago, 4, Ill. 


MEMBER N.A.T.A. 


“With you the permanent welfare, the personal 
choice, and the professional dignity of the teacher 
are always respected in heart-warming friendliness 
and complete integrity” ... Dr. ‘ 
(a university professor of English). 














The metliod by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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Margaret Mead 


brings her wide and varied experi- 
ence to bear upon one of our most 
pressing problems: the dilemma 
forced on the American teacher by 
today’s swift changes—what she 
must learn, what she must unlearn 
to prepare her pupils to face wisely 
an unpredictable future. 


The School 
in American 


Culture 


BY MARGARET MEAD, author of 
Male and Female, Coming of Age in Samoa 


$1.50 at all bookstores, 
ray Harvard University Press 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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Willard Goslin, an educator of national 
reputation, was invited early in 1948 by the 
Board of Education of Pasadena to become 
Superintendent of its public schools. Two 
and a half years later the Board that hired 
him requested his resignation. Why? 


This book tells the full story, and shows 
with frightening clarity how a local crisis in 
public education can be used by outside 


$2.50 at all bookstores 





Education- a means 
to social order 


Liberal 
Education 
for Free Men 


By THOMAS WOODY 


Professor of the History of Education 
at the University of Pennsylvania 


A—_ of education from 
the rigid codes of ancient 
China to the present-day conflict 
between “liberal” and “voca- 
tional” educators. Here is fresh 
thinking and valuable sugges- 
tion at a time when we must 
reexamine our ideals and our 
curricula. $4.00 
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This Happened 
in Pasadena 


By DAVID HULBURD 


forces to further their dangerous end: the 
undermining of the independence of our 
democratic school system. 


Every teacher, school administrator, and 
school board member should read David 
Hulburd’s complete story of the Pasadena af- 
fair: the personalities, issues, and machina- 
tions which lost an able educator his job. 
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